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THE    DIOCESE    OF    DETKOIT-WHAT    IT    WAS- 

WHAT   IT   IS. 


BY  THE  REV.  FRANK  A.  O'BRIEN. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

The  Diocese  of  Detroit  is  no  small  factor  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  on  account  of  present  importance, 
but  on  account  of  its  history  as  well,  dating  as  it  does,  a  long  way  back. 
The  Catholic  settlements  in  Michigan  were  very  early,  and  the  annals  of  that 
Church  are  unique.  A  diocese  means  a  certain  territory  assigned  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  one  bishop.  He  is  the  head  of  all  within  his  dio 
cese,  accountable  to  God  and  Eome  only  for  its  administration.  Detroit,  and 
its  adjacent  territory,  which  meant  all  the  northwest, was  successively  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Spanish,  French,  English  and  Canadian  bishops  till  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  See  of  Baltimore  in  1789,  when  it  became  a  department  of  that 
See.  Then,  as  the  Church  grew,  and  new  Sees  were  erected,  it  became  subject 
in  succession  to  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  finally  to  Cincinnati.  So  rapid  was  the 
growth  of  the  Church,  or  rather,  so  much  had  been  done  by  the  early  mission 
aries,  that  the  northwest  seemed  to  be  an  enigma  to  the  bishops  who  had  not 
visited  it.  Scarcely  would  one  See  be  created,  but  the  new  bishop  would  in 
form  his  seniors  that  more  were  needed;  that  his  share  was  too  large  to  manage 
properly.  So  it  was,  in  a  particular  way,  with  Michigan,  which  was  thought 
to  be  outside  the  limits  of  civilization ;  not  only  in  Europe,  either,  as  it  is 
so  thought  there,  in  some  localities,  even  now,  but  in  our  own  country, 
especially  "  down  east."  Bishop  Fenwick  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Dio 
cese  of  Cincinnati  in  1823,  and  assumed  control  of  Michigan  as  part  of  his 
diocese.  In  the  following  year,  in  making  his  episcopal  visitations,  he  was 
astonished  at  what  he  saw  in  Michigan ;  churches  were  where  he  had  not 
thought  of,  schools  flourished,  alike  for  white  and  Indian.  The  Indian 
schools  at  Green  Bay,  Mackinaw  and  L'Arbre  Croche  were  wonders.  The 
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latter  had  put  on  the  airs  of  an  academy,  and  the  good  Bishop,  on  examination, 
found  several  of  its  scholars  fit  for  the  University.  He  immediately  volun 
teered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  all  of  this  class  who  felt  like  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  such  a  course.  Two  Indian  youths  availed  themselves  of  this 
offer,  William  Maccodabinese  and  Augustus  Hamlen.  Bishop  Fenwick  sent 
them  immediately  to  the  University  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  where  they 
were  received  with  open  arms.  They  were  studious,  and  profited  of  the 
chance  given  them,  as  many  testimonial  letters  to  Bishop  Fenwick  testify. 
Among  the  warm  friends  whom  they  found  in  Rome  was  a  young  priest,  of 
rare  talent  and  remarkable  ability,  who  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
gained  for  them  many  favors,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  had. 
This  person  was  Father  Frederick  Reze,  afterwards  the  first  bishop  of 
Detroit.  William  Maccodabinese  studied  for  the  priesthood,  but  died 
before  ordination.  Augustus  Hamlen  returned  to  his  tribe  an  accomplished 
civil  engineer.  Perhaps  they  are  the  only  natives  that  ever  completed  a  uni 
versity  course.  Bishop  Fenwick,  after  his  five  months'  visitation  tour  in  the 
Michigan  portion  of  his  diocese,  returned  convinced  that  Detroit  must  have 
a  bishop.  He  made  this  the  object  of  a  trip  to  Baltimore.  He  consulted 
with  the  bishops  of  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bardstown,  Philadelphia  and 
Charlestown,  and  from  the  arguments  he  used,  they  agreed  to  unite  with 
him  in  a  petition  to  Rome  for  a  division  of  his  diocese,  with  Detroit  as  the 
See  city.  They  united  in  commending  Father  Gabriel  Richard  as  a  suitable 
candidate  for  its  first  bishop.  Rome,  it  seems,  was  fearful  that  the  Church 
was  spreading  too  fast.  Its  creed  is  to  "make  haste  slowly."  It  was,  no 
doubt,  astonished  to  receive  this  petition,  which  was  but  a  repetition  of  what 
had  come  when  Cincinnati  was  erected  into  a  diocese  only  three  years  previ 
ous.  Its  answer  of  April,  1826,  was  gracious,  but  decidedly  unsatisfactory 
to  Bishop  Fenwick,  who  counted  on  relief.  The  letter  went  on  to  state 
"that,  while  they  felt  that  Detroit  would  one  day  be  a  See,  yet  they  were 
doubtful  if  the  opportune  time  had  arrived.  Father  Richard  was  known  at 
Rome ;  his  zeal,  piety  and  labors  were  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  Roman 
court,  and  they  felt  sure  he  would  do  honor  to  the  position.  Still,  Rome  did 
not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  in  regard  to  Michigan  to  make  this  impor 
tant  move.  Would  Bishop  Fenwick  and  the  other  bishops  be  so  kind  as  to 
send  along  the  number  of  Catholic  churches,  priests,  and  what  sources  of 
revenue  there  were  for  the  support  of  a  bishop  in  a  becoming  manner,  who 
is  always  a  prince  of  the  Church.  Rome  also  called  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  some  order  followed  in  the  nomination  of  bishops, 
who  were  increasing  in  America.  The  nomination  of  a  single  individual, 
no  matter  how  worthy,  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
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Church.  Hence,  they  suggested  that,  as  it  must  come  soon,  let  it  begin 
with  Detroit,  that  the  bishops  nominate  in  the  future  three  worthy  priests 
for  a  vacant  or  new  See,  saying  which  was  worthy,  more  worthy,  and  most 
worthy,  and  Eome  would  select  one  of  the  three.  In  this  case  Gabriel  Rich 
ard's  name  must  bo  one  of  the  three."  This  method  suggested  for  the 
election  of  the  first  bishop  of  Detroit  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  Second 
Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  and  observed  even  till  our  own  day. 

Good  Bishop  Fenwick  was  disappointed;  his  work  was  growing;  his 
co-laborers  were  not  numerous  enough;  each  of  them  was  doing  double 
work.  The  spiritual  affairs  of  his  vast  district  he  could  manage  by  delegat 
ing,  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  continually  growing  temporal  interests  were 
almost  too  much.  A  visitation  trip  consumed,  as  a  rule,  six  months.  At 
every  step  he  was  greeted  with,  "  Will  you  send  us  a  priest?"  What  could  he 
do?  When  he  returned  home,  business  which  had  accumulated  during  his 
absence  kept  him  very  busy,  so  that,  finally,  instead  of  going  from  place  to 
place,  as  had  been  his  wont,  to  execute  deeds,  etc.,  he  gave  power  of  attor 
ney  to  individuals  for  each  specific  work.  A  specimen  of  such  a  power  of 
attorney  may  be  of  interest,  the  original  being  in  the  Bishop's  own  hand 
writing. 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Edward  D.  Fenwick,  Bishop  of 
Cincinnati,  have  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do 
make,  constitute  and  appoint  Michael  Cummins,  rector  of  St.  Antony's 
Church,  Monroe,  Mich.,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me  and  in  my 
name  and  in  try  place  and  stead,  to  sell,  lease,  let  or  devise  so  much  of  that 
parcel  of  ground  conveyed  to  me  by  Martin  Nadeau,  trustee  of  St.  Antony's 
Church,  as  comprehended  between  the  road  leading  to  the  upper  settlement 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  river  Raisin  on  the  south,  being  one  chain  89£ 
links  along  river  Raisin,  and  then  to  the  track  confirmed  to  Jacque  and 
Francois  Leipelle  on  the  east,  and  that  owned  by  Gabriel  Richard  on  the 
west,  that  is  between  the  middle  of  the  sixty  feet  broad  road  leading  to 
Rocky  River  and  aforesaid  tract  owned  by  Gabriel  Richard.  The  money 
arising  from  lease,  sale,  rent,  or  devise  of  aforesaid,  to  be  employed  in 
finishing  the  new  brick  church  of  St.  Antony. 

"In  witness  whereof,  etc.,  etc.  EDWAKD  D.  FENWICK." 

This  mode  of  proceeding  aided  him  some,  but  he  felt  the  burden  was  too 
great  to  bear  alone.  He  concluded  to  go  to  Rome  in  person  to  state  his  case, 
in  preference  to  visiting  each  bishop  again,  as  the  time  consumed  would  be 
about  equal.  He  had  also  in  view  the  augmenting  of  the  number  of  clergy 
in  his  diocese  by  volunteer  missionaries  of  Europe,  whom  he  could  solicit  in 
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person,  and  also  the  funds  which  he  might  collect  to  aid  along  works  of 
charity  in  his  rapidly  growing  diocese.  He  accordingly  set  sail,  and  met  with 
a  very  favorable  reception  from  the  Holy  See,  who  spoke  encouraging  words, 
endeavored  to  enlist  volunteers  in  his  service,  and  furnished  him  with  aid 
for  his  missions,  but  his  favorite  theme,  the  new  Diocese  of  Detroit,  was  re 
ferred  to  a  council  of  bishops,  which  Rome  desired  to  meet  in  Baltimore  as 
soon  as  the  time  would  permit.  While  in  Rome  a  young  Hanoverian  priest, 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  of  noble  family,  who  had  graduated  with 
the  honors  from  the  Urban  College,  an  institution  of  the  highest  standing, 
visited  him  and  stated  he  had  concluded  to  return  to  his  diocese  with  him. 
Bishop  Fenwick  at  this  announcement  was  surprised  as  well  as  edified. 
Young  Reze  was  looked  up  to  in  all  circles  and  promised  great  things  for  the 
future.  His  talents  and  gentle  bearing  had  won  for  him  a  high  position  in 
church  circles  at  its  very  centre.  Naturally  he  could  look  forward  to  all  the 
honor  the  church  could  give,  and  to  see  him  willing  to  forsake  all  for  the 
wilds  of  the  northwest  astonished  the  good  Bishop  of  Cincinnati.  Before 
leaving  Rome,  January  13,  1827,  Bishop  Fenwick  officially  appointed  him 
his  chancellor  and  vicar  general.  Bishop  Fenwick  returned  to  his  diocese, 
having  arranged  before  leaving  Rome,  that  Father  Reze  was  to  go  on  a  col 
lecting  tour  through  Europe. 

In  this  he  was  very  successful.  Many  clergymen  listened  to  his  earnest 
appeal  for  more  laborers  and  cast  their  lot  with  him.  The  number  of 
church  ornaments  he  collected  helped  materially  to  adorn  many  a  church  in 
the  northwest.  The  works  of  art,  paintings,  etc.,  he  gathered  form  the 
treasure  of  a  number  of  churches.  Among  such  works  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Van  Dyke,  "  the  Crucifixion,"  now  in  the  bishop's  private  chapel  in  Detroit. 
Besides  these  items  he  succeeded  in  collecting  very  large  amounts  of  money. 
His  great  work  was  the  organization  of  the  Leopoldine  Society  in  1828,  at 
his  home,  which  gradually  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  old  German 
Empire.  The  object  was  the  aid  of  the  poor  American  missionaries.  Everybody 
joined  it.  The  dues  were  a  penny  a  month,  and  it  took  like  wildfire.  This 
idea  was  not  original  with  him,  however.  The  French  had  such  a  society  or 
ganized  in  1822,  called  the  society  of  the  "  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  which 
is  still  in  existence,  with  its  headquarters  at  Lyons,  and  subdivisions  in  every 
quarter.  The  latter  society  collected  for  many  years  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  annually,  about  $250,000  of  which  went  each  year  to  the 
poor  American  missions  from  the  formation  of  the  society  till  about  1850. 
In  1830,  much  of  what  came  to  America  was  used  in  Michigan.  The  society 
organized  by  Father  Reze  was  named  after  the  Archduchess  Leopoldine  of 
Austria,  who  became  its  protectress.  The  Archduke  Rudolph  and  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Omulty  heaitily  endorsed  the  movement  and  for  many  years  this 
society  furnished  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year  to  the  American  missions, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  distributed  by  Father  Keze.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
help  thus  obtained  from  Europe  the  schools,  etc.,  could  not  be  maintained; 
the  missionaries  would  be  without  support,  lands  which  were  required  for  the 
future  could  not  be  had,  few  churches  would  be  erected,  and  our  glory  to 
day  would  not  be.  Time  and  again  had  missionaries  and  bishops  applied  and 
petitioned  for  aid  to  the  United  States  government,  for  the  Indian  schools, 
but  it  was  steadily  refused  till  about  the  advent  of  Bishop  Eeze  in  1833. 
Then  the  government  allowed  $1,000  yearly,  payable  quarterly  for  the  main 
tenance  of  all  Catholic  Indian  schools  in  the  northwest,  which  cost  more  than 
ten  times  that  sum.  The  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  govern 
ment,  was  the  reason  why  the  school  books,  dictionaries,  etc.,  of  our  schools 
at  that  time  were  printed  at  Layback,  Illyria.  While  speaking  of  these 
societies  it  might  be  well  to  state  what  was  received  one  year,  as  a  criterion. 
Take  a  year  at  random,  1834,  for  instance.  From  the  society  at  Lyons,  $14,000, 
from  the  Leopoldine's  society,  $20,000.  This  was  all  used  in  the  Detroit 
Diocese,  and  will  account  for  such  buildings  as  Ste.  Anne's,  old  Trinity 
Church,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  talk  recently,  and  other 
churches  in  the  Diocese,  paid  for  by  foreign  money. 

But  to  the  subject.  Shortly  after  the  return  of  Bishop  Fenwick  to  America 
he  made  a  pastoral  visit  to  the  northwest,  presumably  to  get  the  required 
information  for  the  council  soon  to  assemble  at  Baltimore.  He  was  at  this 
time  more  than  six  months  on  the  trip  and  visited  nearly  every  nook  in  that 
region.  He  was  received  at  each  Catholic  settlement  with  great  eclat.  At 
L'Arbre  Croche  a  total  abstinence  society  of  forty-two  members,  in  regalia, 
came  quite  a  distance  to  meet  him.  The  attention  of  our  temperance  people 
is  called  to  this  society,  in  existence  twenty  years  before  the  advent  of  Father 
Matthew,  or  the  beginning  of  the  temperance  work  in  America.  The  first 
Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  met  in  1829.  Bishop  Fenwick  earnestly 
advocated  the  erection  of  the  Diocese  of  Detroit,  and  the  nomination  of  a 
bishop  for  it.  The  council  recommended  it  unanimously  and  nominated 
candidates.  The  documents  were  duly  forwarded,  but  the  answer  was  a 
"long  while  a  coming."  In  the  meantime  Bishop  Fenwick  redoubled  his 
energies  in  working  for  the  new  diocese.  Father  Eeze  had  arrived  with 
missionaries  and  funds,  and  a  new  fire,  as  it  were,  was  enkindled  all  along 
the  line.  Father  Reze.  himself  became  an  active  worker;  he  soon  mastered 
the  Indian  language,  as  well  as  the  English,  and  labored  zealously  in  the 
cause.  He  established  several  new  missions,  and  became  the  great  favorite 
of  the  Pottowattomies.  He  began  a  school  and  church  at  Pokagon  settle- 
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ment,  and  attended  it  for  some  time,  as  well  as  doing  the  work  of  Vicar 
General  during  the  absence  of  Bishop  Fenwick  from  his  See.  The  last  visit 
of  this  venerable  prelate  to  his  favorite  field  was  in  the  spring  of  1832.  His 
register  tells  of  his  visits  to  the  different  schools  and  with  what  affection  he 
was  greeted,  and  what  care  he  administered  to  his  cherished  flock.  The 
number  of  confirmations  are  also  recorded,  viz. :  105  at  Green  Bay,  84  at 
L'Arbre  Croche,  etc.,  etc. 

His  arduous  trip  over  rough  ways,  his  duties  of  encouraging,  advising, 
rebuking,  and  the  hardships  he  underwent  on  this  trip,  aided  to  bring  on  a 
severe  attack  of  dysentery.  Upon  feeling  symptoms  of  ill-health  he  imme 
diately  started  for  home,  but  the  cholera  overtook  him  a  short  distance  from 
Cincinnati,  and  he  died  amid  strangers,  September  27,  18:2,  without  the 
consolations  of  the  faith  he  served  so  well,  and  before  he  saw  the  realization 
of  his  cherished  desire.  He  was  an  earnest,  zealous  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and 
his  name  will  be  ever  held  in  benediction. 

Father  Eichard,  too,  during  the  year  before  the  Bull  reached  him,  which 
would  make  him  a  prince  of  the  church  in  the  country  he  loved  so  well,  laid 
his  life  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  for  his  flock.     Father  Reze  became  adminis 
trator  of  the  Diocese  of  Cincinnati,  and  all  the  Northwest.     While  fililng  this 
post  with  credit,  he  received  from  Rome,  under  date  of  May  18,  1833,  the 
particulars  of  the  canonical  erection  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Detroit,  and  his 
appointment  as  Bishop  of  the  newly  erected  See.     The  diocese  comprised 
that  territory  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie ; 
north,  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson  Bay  territory;  west,  Mississippi  River,  and 
south  by  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River  until  said  line  inter 
sected  the  Mississippi ;  in  other  words  all  of  which  is  at  present  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  part  of  Minnesota,  and  a  small  portion  of  what  is  now  Illinois,  In 
diana,  and  Ohio,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map,  which  has  been 
copied  from  one  issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  1835. 
Father  Reze  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Brute,  in  Cincinnati, 
October  6,  1833,  seven  days  before  the  consecration  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Purcell.     He  immediately  left  Cincinnati  for  the  Second  Provincial  Council 
of  Baltimore,  held  that  year;   after  which  he  came  to  Detroit  and  labored 
indefatigably  for  the  welfare  of  the  diocese  committed  to  him.     To  be  brief. 
The  great  work  and  care  of  this  large  province  from  1833  to  1837  proved 
too  much  for  the  physical  strength  of  the  Bishop.     The  exhaustion  was  so 
great  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  properly  to  the  business  of  the  diocese 
for  at  least  a  year  before  the  assembling  of  the  Third  Council  of  Baltimore, 
in  April,  1837.     He  determined  to  surrender  the  charge  which  had  made 
him  a  physical  wreck.     On  the  assembly  of  that  body  he  declined  to  sit  at 
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its  private  sessions  till  his  resignation  would  be  acted  on.     It  was  as  follows : 

"  Most  Eeverened  Fathers,  in  Provincial  Synod  assembled : 
"  It  is  known  that  I  reluctantly  accepted  episcopal  consecration,  and  as  I 
soon  learned  by  experience,  that  the  erection  and  administration  of  the  new 
diocese,  with  its  numberless  difficulties  and  cares  springing  up  on  every  side, 
were  a  burden  too  great  for  me  to  bear,  I  have  accordingly  frequently  enter 
tained  the  intention  of  resigning  my  diocese  into  the  hands  of  His  Holiness, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  at  least  soliciting  a  suitable  coadjutor  from  the 
Holy  See.  This  intention  I  desire  to  carry  out  by  these  presents,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  have  empowered  my  actual  vicars-general  Rev.  Messrs.  Baden 
and  DeBruyn,  to  exercise  joint  jurisdiction  in  my  absence  and  until  further 
arrangements  are  made.  *  *  *  *  I  beg  you  to  aid  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  your  power  to  obtain  the  successful  realization  of  my  desires,  if  it  shall 
seem  good  to  our  Lord.  Your  brother,  etc., 

"  FREDEEICK  EEZE, 

"Bishop  of  Detroit." 

The  council  resolved  unanimously  to  recommend  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  to  the  Pope,  and  made  provisions,  in  case  of  its  acceptance,  for 
asuccessoi.  Eome  refused  to  accept  the  resignation,  and  ordered  Bishop 
Reze  to  Rome  to  state  his  reasons  in  person  for  so  requesting.  He  obeyed 
the  order  and  arrived  in  Rome  in  very  feeble  health  in  1839.  A  softening 
of  the  brain  was  threatened,  or  had  already  set  in.  On  seeing  the  condition 
which  he  was  in,  Rome  immediately  retired  him,  but  never  took  away  his 
title  as  Bishop  of  Detroit.  Although  he  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years 
thereafter  he  was  ever  Bishop  of  Detroit.  He  remained  in  Rome  with  his 
mind  so  shattered  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  attend  t©  any  business  till  the 
revolution  of  1849.  He  then  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  died  in  1871, 
a  lunatic.  He  was  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  his  diocese.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Odin  was  appointed  bishop  administrator  of  Detroit  in  December,  1840,  but 
a  position  that  had  crazed  a  worthy  man  was  not  to  be  thought  of  by  him. 
He  positively  refused  it.  The  Bulls,  so  tradition  says,  were  sent  to  another 
whose  name  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  who  also  declined.  They  were 
sent  for  a  third  time  to  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefevre,  a  zealous,  worthy  mission 
ary,  with  a  premonitory  order  that  no  refusal  would  be  entertained  at  Rome. 
He  governed  the  diocese  prudently  and  well  for  nearly  thirty  years.  During 
his  reign  several  divisions  were  made  without  weakening  the  parent  diocese. 
He  died  universally  beloved  in  1869.  Father  Hennaert  ruled  the  diocese 
well  during  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Bishop  Lefevre  till  the  advent  of 
the  present  incumbent,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Borgess,  a  native  of  Prussia,  who  came 
to  this  country  when  a  child,  and  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  American 
principles  that  we  may  consider  him  to  the  manor  born.  The  Diocese  of 
Detroit  has  grown  wonderfully  under  his  management.  A  native  priesthood 
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has  been  introduced,  the  diocese  divided,  many  new  churches  and  institu 
tions  erected,  and- we  have  learned  the  great  lesson  of  being  able  to  take  care 
of  ourselves.  No  foreign  money  is  now  being  used  whatever.  To-day 
Detroit  stands  in  the  front  rank,  and  no  more  prosperous  or  less  burdened 
diocese  exists  in  the  United  States.  The  children  that  have  gone  out  from 
her  in  the  shape  of  new  dioceses  have  prospered  amazingly  and  reflect  new 
glory  on  their  honored  old  mother,  Detroit,  for  whom  they  have  the  kind 
liest  feling,  and  of  whom  they  have  good  reason  to  feel  proud. 

Bishop  Lefevre,  although  governing  Detroit  for  more  than  twenty-eight 
years,  was  never  Bishop  of  Detroit,  only  Bishop  administrator.  Bishop 
Borgess  was  consecrated  Bishop  administrator,  but  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Detroit  on  the  death  of  the  first  bishop  in  1871.  The  seal  of  the  diocese 
consists  of  an  A  and  M  interwoven,  surmounted  by  a  cross  and  the  usual 
episcopal  insignia,  the  letters  meaning  "  Under  the  protection  of  Mary." 
The  personal  seal  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Detroit  were  the  emblems  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity;  his  motto,  the  words.  Bishop  Lefevre  used  only  the 
official  seal.  When  Bishop  Borgess  was  consecrated,  the  remarkable  coinci 
dence  occurred  of  adopting  as  his  seal  the  same  emblems  and  motto  of  tne 
first  bishop,  of  which  at  the  time  he  was  entirely  unconscious.  The  Diocese 
of  Detroit  at  the  present  time  comprises  the  counties  of  the  Lower  Penin 
sula  south  of  Ottawa,  Kent,  Montcalm,  Gratiot,  and  Saginaw,  and  east  of 
the  counties  of  Saginaw  and  Bay.  It  has  156  churches,  one  bishop,  133 
priests,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  about  110,000.  A  retrospective  glance 
of  what  Detroit  was  when  it  set  out  for  itself  as  a  new  diocese  in  1833,  and 
what  it  is,  or  rather  what  the  territory  it  occupied  at  the  start,  is,  to-day,  as 
far  as  the  growth  of  Catholicity  is  concerned,  maj  be  comprehended  better 
by  a  few  statistics.  In  1834  we  had  in  the  diocese  of  Detroit  one  bishop, 
30  priests,  and  20,000  of  a  Catholic  population.  In  1885  we  had  in  the 
territory  comprising  the  diocese  of  Detroit  in  1833,  two  archbishops,  nine 
bishops,  920  priests,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  802,000.  This  growth 
will  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  many,  but  it  is  as  near  accurate  as 'can 
be  got  at.  The  hundred  fold  yield  of  the  good  seed  sown  has  been  more 
than  realized. 


O'BRIEN,  F.A. 

The  Dioceae  of  Detroit. 
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